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DUTY OF PRAYING FOR RULERS. 


1 Timotny, ii. 1,2.—* I exhort therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made for all men ;—for kings, and 
for all that are in authority ; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in 
all godliness and honesty.” 


“ 


Many of the first Christians, being Jews, imbibedthe sentiment commonto . 
their countrymen, that no civil magistracy could -lawfully be acknowledged but 
that of God himself. Of course their principles were inconsistent with quiet 
submission to the Roman authorities ; and the case was rendered still worse, 
by the fact that these authorities enjoined some things inconsistent with the 
paramount obligations of religion. It was not strange that men, who, without 
a shadow of reason, accused Christ of being an enemy to Cesar, should 
any plausible occasion prefer the same charge against his followers. Already , 
had Paul seen the Christians involved with the Jews in a decree of bami 
ment from Rome, which had but recently been remitted. ‘This state of 
accounts for the often repeated injunctions towards the close of the apostolic 
age, that Christians should abstain from turbulence and faction, and exhibit an 
attractive example of obedience to lawful magistrates. ‘These injunctions, 
requiring as they did submission to rulers who were pagans and idolaters, 

apply with augmented force to Christians generally, and especially to those 
who are free from the cruel persecutions which overwhelmed their brethren in 
the days of the apostles. 

More emphatically than any other duty towards rulers, that of praying for 
them, is one of universal obligation. ‘That Paul meant to be so understood, is 

~ evident from the language used in the text. After enjoining prayer for all 
2 men, he does not specify, in reference to rulers, the emperor and the several 
officers of the Roman court, but says, “ for kings,” and because this was too 
restricted, he adds, “ and for all that are in authority,”—a designation broad 
enough to include every form of government in any age or country. The pre- 
is enforced, too, by a reason that is general, viz. “That we may lead a 
quiet ard peaceable life in all godliness and honesty.” 
| In conformity with the plain import of the text, the subject to which F shall 
now invite your attention is, the DUTY OF PRAYING FoR Ru.ers. ei 
In discussing this subject, if 1 may succeed in any good measure to impress 
4 on my hearers what are the honest convictions of my own mind as to its im- 
portance, the selection of it will not seem-inappropriate to the solemnities of 
this occasion. There is one preliminary point, however, on which I am anxious 
Vor. VI.—No. 1. 
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to be well understood. As a citizen of a country which glories in its freedow, 
I claim the right to form and to express my own opinions relative to ite public 
affairs, subject only to those restrictions which common sense as well as reli- 
gion ought to impose on every man. But while! assert this claim, I do from 
my heart abjure and hate party politics; and I would not willingly degrade 
the Christian pulpit by making it in any way subservient to the angry passions 
which are inflamed by the rivalries of selfish and aspiring men. 

Certainly I do not concede to such men the right of prescribing what I may 
believe or say on topics which they are pleased to class with party politics ; 
as this would preclude the exercise of private judgment on every point of na- 
tional concern. But whatever may be my opinions on many subjects of earnest 
debate among professed politicians, it is of little consequence that they should 
be known to others. It is on principles of permanent and general interest to 
my native country, principles that cannot safely be counteracted or forgotten 
by a Christian people, that I shall now with perfect freedom offer my opinions. 

oe proceed, then, to consider the grounds of our obligation to pray for 
rulers. - 

1. It is only a becoming acknowledgment of that superintending Providence 
which overrules the affairs of nations. Prayer is in all cases a direct acknow- 
ledgment of God and his government. Prayer for national blessings is an 
acknowledgment that his government extends to the concerns of nations. The 
reality of such a superintending Providence is often taught in the Bible. 
“The Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever 
he will.” “He is the God of all the kingdoms of the earth, and governor 
among the nations ;—putteth down one and setteth up another, and bringeth to 
nothing the princes.” From the commencement of our national government, 
this doctrine has been distinctly recognized by all our judicial tribunals, and 
by each successive chief magistrate on his induction into office. Indeed, it has 
always been admitted, by all except atheists, that the care of an all-pervading 
Providence extends to the great affairs of our world, even though small things 
have often becn supposed exempt from such a supervision. On this general 
doctrine pagan systems of mythology and divination were built. ‘The move- 
ments of cabinets and armies were conformed to the decision of oracles. Poetry 
and history represent statesmen in great emergencies, and heroes on the eve of 
battle, as supplicating the favor of the gods, with a devout reverence, that may 
well put to shame irreligious statesmen and heroes in Christian countries. 

The doctrine so generally admitted, that the providence of God extends to 
the concerns of nations, is not founded on superstition or imagination, but on 
substantial reality. Since the apostolic age, the civil institutions of the world 
and the whole course of human affairs have been modified more by the influ- 
ence of Christianity than of all other causes. Yet the rulers of the world 
early “ took counsel together against the Lord and against his anointed, saying, 
Let us break their bands asunder, and cast away their cords from us.” The 
most gigantic empire of antiquity, combining in array the policy of cabinets, 
the prowess of armies, the bigotry of the Jews, and the philosophy of the 
schools, led on the opposition against this religion. . What was the result? 
Its disciples were “ scattered every where preaching the word.” Far and wide, 
the seeds of truth, wafted by the tempest of persecution, took root and sprung 
up, to bear fruit an hundred fold. Eternity only can disclose the thousand 
forms in which the history of modern ages has taken its complexion from the 
violent measures of the Sanhedrim and the Cesars, overruled by infinite wis- 
dom for the good of mankind. 
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Sometimes the interposition of Providence is direct and conspicuous. Most 
men of reflection are aware to what extent the light, and liberty, and good gov- 
ernment, which now exist on the globe, have resulted from the Protestant 
Reformation. When the Spanish monarchy, in the height of its power, under- 
took as the organ of papal Rome to crush that Reformation, by the profanely 
vaunted Invincible Armada, He that ruleth among the nations lified his hand, 
and the enterprise was dashed at a stroke. “ He did t'ow with his wind, the 
sea covered them ;—they sank as lead inthe mighty waters.” 

Sometimes there is a gradual developement. When England shed her own 
best blood, and drove her best sons into exile, God meant by all this to evan- 
gelize a new continent, and to establish a new empire of liberty, and law, and 
religion in the west. i 

Sometimes great results in the affairs of nations stand connected in the 
scheme of Providence with apparently fortuitous and trivial causes. When the 
storm of civil war was gathering over England in the seventeenth century, two 
men who saw its approach resolved to escape its violence by émigrating to 
New-England, and actually took passage in a ship for this purpose, but were 
providentially frustrated in their design. ‘These men were Hampden and Oliver 
Cromwell, both prime actors, as you know, in the scenes of revolution which 
followed. Had their purpose not been counteracted by Providence, who can 
tell what changes would have been occasioned in the subsequent current of 
British history? 

While the heart of philanthropy long bled for the woes of that people whose 
children were sold in the markets of other countries, who would have thought 
that the slave-trade, not less the shame of Christendom than it is the curse of 
Africa, would turn out to be, more than any thing besides, the probable instru- 
ment of intellectual and moral renovation to that ill-fated race? Surely an all- 
pervading Providence directs the affairs of nations. | 

A train of causes operating unseen for half a century, among which the blas- 
phemies of Voltaire bore a prominent part, produced the greatest national con- 
vulsion of modern times. The throne and the altar, royalty, nobility, the whole 
fabric of political and religious institutions, fell with one mighty crash; and 
the civilized world felt the concussion. From all this wreck and ruin, we trust 
infinite wisdom designs that a new edifice of constitutional government shall 
arise, as well as a more pure Christianity. But what became of Voltaire, and 
his press, and his boastful prediction that one man was able to overthrow what 
twelve apostles had built up? ‘That same press with which this champion of 
infidelity waged war against God and his truth, and threw a continent into 
commotion, is now employed in printing Bibles. 

When we find in the history of the world so many proofs that the providence 
of God overrules the devices of men, controls human governments, and blesses 
or blasts their counsels, we see one strong ground of obligation to pray for 
our rulers. 

2. This obligation is enforced by considering the ends of civil government, 
and the agency of rulers in accomplishing or frustrating these ends, 

That the existence of civil government is agreeable to the will of God, and 
in conformity with the general arrangements of his providence, every man 
knows who has read the Bible, or is at all conversant with human affairs, 
That government is designed for the benefit of the people, and not chiefly of 
rulers, is a maxim, which, though it has been practically denied over niné+ 
tenths of our globe, and through all time, has come at last to be undisputed in 
every enlightened country. The whole doctrine of the Bible on this subject 
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is summed up in one sentence, “ He is the minister of God to thee for good ;” 
that is, government is designed for the public benefit. 

But whether the ends of government shall be accomplished or not,—in other 
words, whether prosperity or calamity shall be the allotment of any people,— 
depends chiefly, under the providence of God, on the instrumentality of rulers. 
This instrumentality consists primarily in the influence they exert on the cha- 
racter of the community. 

Suppose a man in elevated office to be intelligent, and at the same time un- 
principled ; suppose him to embrace opinions vitally subversive of good morals 
and good government; who can be answerable for the deadly mischief of his 
opinions on the minds of othermen?t Or, to make the case still worse, sup- 
pose that his example too is adapted to unhinge society, and is exerted with all 
the deleterious influence which conspicuous station can give it; clearly, if all 
men in public office were such as he, government, as to all its beneficial pur- 
poses, must be frustrated. 

Besides this perverted moral influence, there are many ways in which office, 
committed to bad men, may be instrumental of public calamities. Office is 
associated with power. ‘To say nothing of the minor forms without number in 
which power may be abused, and will be when intrusted to ambitious poli- 
ticians, only suppose a country to be placed upon the edge of some perilous 
conjuncture, where its great interests are suspended on the measures of a day, 
and where a few men, or one man, may sacrifice those interests, irretrievably 
perhaps, for generations to come. ‘Then suppose those few men, or that one 
man, to have no higher motive of action than the sinister purpose of self-exalta- 
tion,—and what is to rescue that country from ruin, if God in his mercy does 
not interpose ? 

Now this train of remark brings us to the point where the obligation to pray 
for rulers rests upon us with its full weight. Just so far as it depends on them 
to accomplish or frustrate the purposes of government, it becomes important 
that their minds and measures should be under the guidance of heavenly wis- 
dom. If it is our duty to pray at all that God will bless our country, it is our 
duty to pray that he will do it In his own ordinary way, by the instrumentality 
of good rulers, whose opinions and principles of action shall be such as to 
render the public interests safe in their hands. 

8. We are bound to pray for rulers, because their duties are often difficult 
as well as important. 

Supposing their general intentions to be upright, they are liable to fail, and, 
without divine guidance, to fail greatly, in fulfilling the purposes of their ap- 
pointment. 

They are liable to fail, from incompetence or negligence, in the examination 
of great subjects on which they are called to decide or to act. They are 
liable to fail, from the insidious bias of prejudice perverting their own minds ; 
from want of firmness to meet the prejudices of others ; from the apprehension 
of sacrificing their influence even to do good, by opposing a popular current 
that is Wrong. 

Rulers, however distinguished for capacity or integrity, are liable, like all 
other men, to mistakes in judgment. They cannot anticipate the thousand 
ways, in which the results of their own measures are to be affected by hidden 
causes, which lie beyond their control or knowledge. They need, therefore, 
the guidance of Him who sees “ the end from the beginning.” Why did our 
fathers pray for the patriots and sages who were called to guide the destinies 
of the country in a period of storm and revolution? Because they knew that 
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fallible men might mistake ; and that in such a case, the mistakes of one hour 
might lead to calamities for ages. A hundred wrong measures, in that season 
of extremity, were quite possible, any one of which might have dashed to 
ruin the whole enterprise. As asingle example, had the post assigned to 
Washington been given to some ambitious chieftain, who, like Napoleon or 
Cesar, would have made it a stepping-stone to supreme power, what would 
have become of this great country? God interposed to shield us from those 
perils, because our praying fathers besought him to interpose. Let any page 
of our history be blotted out, rather than this. Our country’s triumph in that 
eventful contest is to be ascribed, not so much to the sagacity of her statesmen, 
or the patriotism of her citizens, or the patient endurance and fearless bravery 


_of her soldiers, as to the fact, that devout men through all her tribes, in their 


closets, in their families, in their solemn days of humiliation and prayer, invoked 
the God of heaven to guide her counsels. 

At a later day of momentous interest, why did Christians pray for the men 
who assembled to form our national Constitution? Because these men, pre- 
eminently gifted as they were with human wisdom, needed wisdom from above, 
in a work of unmeasurable difficulty. When that body had been in laborious 
session for several weeks, the venerable Franklin rose, and made a solemn 
address to the President ; in which, after adverting to the fact, that they had 
been examining constitutions, and searching for models of government, through 
all history, ancient and modern, and still were groping in the dark, to find 
political truth, he proceeded thus :— 

“In the beginning of the contest with Britain, ona we were sensible of 
danger, we had daily prayers in this room for the divine protection. Our 
prayers, sir, were heard ; and they were graciously answered. ll of us, who 
were engaged in the struggle, must have observed frequent instances of a super- 
intending Providence in our favor. To that kind Providence we owe this 
happy opportunity of consulting in peace on the means of establishing our future 
national felicity. And have we now forgotten that powerful friend !—or do 
we imagine that we no longer need his assistance? I have lived, sir, a long 
time ;—and the longer I live, the more convincing proofs I see of this truth, that 
God governs in the affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall without his 
notice, is it probable that an empire can rise without his aid? We have been 
assured, sir, in the sacred writings, that except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it. I firmly believe this; and I also believe that without 
his concurring aid, we shall succeed in this political building no better than the 
builders of Babel. We shall be divided by our little, partial, local interests, our 
projects will be confounded, and we ourselves shall become a reproach and a 
by-word down to future ages. And what is worse, mankind may hereafter, 
from this unfortunate instance, despair of establishing governments by human 
wisdom, and leave it to chance, war, and conquest. 

“I therefore beg leave to move, that henceforth prayers, imploring the 
assistance of heaven, and its blessing on our deliberations, be held in this 
assembly, every morning, before we proceed to business.” 

That august assembly, composed not of ephemeral politicians, but of first- 
rate men, was yet liable to mistake. ‘They were called to act where all the 
lights of experience failed. No such government as they wished to frame had 
existed on the globe. Suppose they had been so divided in sentiment that no 
constitution had been formed ;—what would have become of this great country ? 
Or suppose that they had formed a system, complete in most respects, but with 
some single elementary defect, so essential, that the whole machinery, after 
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moving laboriously on, for ten years, had come to a full stop ;—what, I say 
again, would have become of this great country? ‘The framers of this govern- 
ment were indeed wonderfully guided by Heaven, in adjusting its principles to 
the complicated and conflicting interests of so many sovereign states. But 
the experiment of near half a century has shown, that the management, as well 
as the formation of this vast machinery, is attended with difficulty. ‘To soothe 
party asperities and rivalries; to prevent collisions between the different co- 
ordinate authorities of the national government, among themselves ; or between 
these authorities and those of the States ; is a work too difficult to be accom- 
plished, I do not say by weak and wicked men, but by the wisest statesmen, 
without the constant aid of a gracious, interposing Providence. 

But the difficulties to be encountered by rulers, entitling them to an interest 
in our prayers, consist not merely in the magnitude of their duties, and their 
liability to mistake ; they are exposed to unmerited censure and opposition, 
when no mistakes are committed. Place any man in a conspicuous station, 
and who can promise that the most upright and able discharge of his duties 
will shield him from reproach? Who can say that purity itself shall not be 
branded with suspicion ; and wisdom itself assailed with the imputation of folly ? 
Where men are at liberty to think, they will differ in opinion; and where they 
are at liberty to speak, they will often speak falsehood. It is an abuse of free- 
dom, for which no adequate remedy can be found, that the tongue of slander, 
for its own purposes of mischief, will misrepresent the best measures of the 
best rulers. One fact may stand as a mournful example of my meaning, a fact 
which cannot be forgotten, and cannot be remembered without shame ; that the 
only man of modern ages who could properly be called the Father of his 
country, had enemies, base and bold enough to style him “a hoary-headed 
traitor!” Yes,—the very pre-eminence of a ruler in talent, honesty, and devoted 
patriotism, becomes to wicked men a ground of reproach and opposition. 
Surely the difficulties which surround men in exalted stations, entitle them to 
our prayers. 

4. The habit of praying for rulers is important to the welfare of our country, 
by its tendency to make good citizens. 

This tendency is founded in the established connexion between moral causes 
and effects. He who supplicates divine aid for rulers, because they are imper- 
fect, will not demand in them perfection. Errors which they commit he will 
not ascribe to bad motives, when candor can find room for honorable apology. 
Nor will he demand impossibilities. With an impartial regard to the difficulties 
often attendant on public measures, he will aim to extenuate and obviate, instead 
of magnifying these difficulties. Deliberate in forming, and fearless in express- 
ing his opinions, he will yet be conciliatory ; because he knows that without 
a spirit of concession and compromise among individuals, social relations cannot 
exist. When this man, who prays for rulers, thinks their measures decidedly 
wrong, he says so, but not in the language of acrimony and misrepresentation ; 
his opposition runs into no slanderous and inflammatory statements, it is not 
violent, factious, desperate,—but enlightened, dispassionate, temperate, founded 
on sober convictions of right and duty. 

' But what if this man after all, sees his temperate opposition to be unsuc- 
cessful? What if he is outvoted at an election, and sees men elevated to office 
whom he honestly thinks unworthy of public trust? What if he sees laws 
enacted which he honestly thinks unwise, or oppressive? Will he trample 
on those laws, or enlist in, treasonable enterprises? No ;—this would be to 
rush away from a present evil, which patience and an approving conscience 
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might render tolerable, into others tenfold greater ; instead of waiting for time 
and Providence to bringa remedy. He who has learned from his Bible to pray 
for rulers, has learned also, that “ the powers which be, are ordained of God ; 
that he who resisteth, resisteth the ordinance of God.” Why did Christ and 
his apostles require the early Christians to obey Cesar,—a heathen and an 
idolater? He was the head of the civil government under which they were 
called to live. Itis a settled principle of the Gospel, applicable to all ages, that 
the form of government regularly established in any country must be obeyed. 
Do I mean to say then, that there is no exception !—and that an unlimited, 
passive obedience to rulers is the duty of pious men? ‘There is an exception. 
Human authority can never make that a duty, which is morally wrong. ‘The 
captive Jews in Babylon obeyed the laws of the country, and prayed for the 
king. God had said to them, “ Seek the peace of the city whither I have caused 
you to be carried away captives, and pray unto the Lord for it; for in the peace 
thereof, ye shall have peace.” But when the royal decree was published, 
that no man in Babylon should pray, except to the king, Daniel “ went into his 
chamber and prayed, and gave thanks to God three times a day, as he did afore- 
time.” What !—disobey the king?--Yes. When the question came to this, 
“shall I disobey the king of Babylon, or the King of heaven?” it was no ques- 
tion at all with Daniel. Not all the authority of Persia, backed by the terrors 
of the lions’ den, could make him hesitate. Show me a man of prayer, and I 
know that he is a good citizen, a man of conscience ; who cannot be made a 
tool of faction; who cannot be awed by threatenings, nor bribed by money, nor 
flattery, nor promise of preferment. The laws of his country he will religiously 
obey, when they do not require what is impossible or sinful. ‘The same temper 
which inclines him to pray for rulers, inclines him to “ Jead a quiet and peace- 
able life, in all godliness and honesty.” 





SERMON CV. 


1 TroTAy, ii. 1, 2.—“ I exhort therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made for all men ;—for kings, and 
for all that are in authority ; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in 
all godliness and honesty.” 


In prosecuting the subjéct introduced in the morning, I observe, 

5. The duty enjoined in the text is important, from its salutary influence on 
rulers. 

In the first place, this is but a proper reliance on the direct influence which 
God ean exert on the hearts of rulers. “The king’s heart is in the hand of 
the Lord, as the rivers of water; he turneth it whithersoever he will.” The 
thoughts and purposes of the mightiest monarchs he guides, consistently with 
their perfect moral liberty, as rivers run freely in the channels which he 
chooses. When some great good is to be accomplished for a nation by the 
instrumentality of its rulers, or some great calamity is apprehended from 
their misguided cbunsels, the good citizen will look up to Him who has their 
. a in 4§F hand.” So did the patriot Nehemiah. When he conteived 
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the noble enterprise of rebuilding the desolations of Jerusalem, and the place 
of his fathers’ sepulchres, and saw the thing to be impossible without patron- 
age from the court of Persia, how did he begin the work ?~-by a direct appeal 
to the king for letters patent? “He sat down certain days, and wept, and 
fasted, and prayed before the God of heaven.” Apparently it was a despe- 
rate case. ‘The reputation of Jerusalem with the Persian government was 
that of a “rebellious city,” from the rebuilding of which they would antici- 
pate nothing but trouble. When the time came to offer the petition, Nehemiah 
prayed that God would “ grant him favor in the sight of the king;” and in 
the very act of offering the petition, he “prayed again to the God of heaven.” 
Mark the result. ‘The prejudices of the monarch strangely subsided ;-—he 
listened with kindness; gave Nehemiah passports, and a broad commission, 
with orders for timber and building materials that he should need ;— in short, 
granted all his requests. ‘Thus prayer unbars iron gates, removes mountains, 
and controls potentates and cabincts by an unseen influence from heaven. 

Another way in which its influence on the character of rulers is important, 
in a free government, consists in its tendency to regulate the right of suffrage. 
Who should reign in Babylon, did not depend on the vote of Daniel or Nehe- 
miah. Christians under the Roman empire, whom Paul exhorted to pray for 
its rulers, had no agency in their appointment, and no responsibility for their 
character. But the Christian patriot who lives in a republic, while he prays 
for its rulers, will not deliberately frustrate his own prayers. . Acting under 
the obligations of an oath, to give his suffrage as he honestly believes will 
best promote the public interest, can he vote for a candidate, who he is aware 
neither understands nor regards that interest? He knows that unprincipled 
men in office will be ready to sacrifice the general welfare to their own views. 
He knows that there is no solid ground of confidence in such men; tltat their 
personal influence will be wrong; that their official influence will be wrong ; 
that their authority will either not be used, or will be used in subserviency to 
sinister ends ; that the vital interests of the community will be neglected, coun- 
teracted, and exposed to constant jeopardy. He knows that he commits to 
rulers the protection of his property, his family, his character, his rights of 
conscience, and his life; that the laws, good or bad, when constitutionally 
made, he must obey. And can he, with all these motives arrayed before him, 
and all these bonds resting on him, trifle with his conscience, and give his 
vote in direct opposition to his own convictions and prayers? No;—the man 
who comes from his closet to give in his suffrage, gives it, remembering that 
the eye of God is upon him. Mistake he may, but he means to vote for good 
men; and no artful appeals to his prejudices, his fears, his interests, or his 
party excitements, can make him do what he knows to be wrong. If all the 
electors of a country were such men, who can doubt, brethren, what would be 
the character of its rulers? 

There is still another way in which the same kind of salutary influence 
would be felt. A man chosen to office by such an influence, even if he had 
no higher motives than a selffsh ambition, would be constrained to act for the 
public good, because he would act under the control of a regulated and ele- 
vated public opinion. ‘This suggestion is too obvious to require enlargement. 

6. Prayers for rulers tend to prevent the prevalence, or to diminish the 
mischiefs of party spirit. This it does by the operation of principles which 
I have aimed to illustrate in the foregoing heads. Just so far as a genuine 
Christian patriotism prevails, it will diffuse a spirit of candor, integrity, and 
good will, through @ community, instead of suspicion, cabal, and wrathful 
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excitement. Every wise man in our country is fully aware how much the sanc- 
tifying influence of such a patriotism is needed among us. 

The great men who framed our national constitution had seen the warning 
inscribed on the page of history, “Faction 1s THE GRAVE oF Repusuics.” V 
To guard against this one danger, their anxious precautions were chiefly di- 
rected in the instrument itself. And the wisest of these worthies, having con- 
ducted the ship of state through an eight years’ arduous and perilous experi- 
ment, resigned the helm into other hands, most evidently with solemn presenti- 
ments that the best hopes of this government are liable to be dashed in some 
tempest of popular passion. ‘To this point the eyes of our most keen-sighted 
statesmen were directed, and that with unutterable solicitude, during the first 
years of this momentous experiment. And one among the most sagacious of 
these said of that period, “I'he peace of America hung by a thread, and fac- 
tions were sharpening their weapons to cut it.” 

But why are free governments exposed to calamities so fearful, from party 
spirit? Because this is the instrument by which the worst men aim to accom- 
plish their purposes. ‘To subserve their own ambitious designs, they wish to 
promote popular ignorance and credulity, since enlightened citizens are not 
easily made the dupes of flattery and falsehood. ‘They wish to prostrate the 
barriers of conscience, and to sink to their own level the standard of public 
sentiment and public morals. ‘T’o further these views, they corrupt the press, 
destroy confidence in public sources of information, controvert established prin- 
ciples, asperse men of integrity, —in short, hold all measures to be lawful which 
will aid their own advancement. With such unprincipled partisans it is an 
object of unceasing effort to frustrate all sober remonstrances against their own 
measures, and especially to assail the motives, and decry the influence of 
religious men. Under their management freedom of election becomes a farce. 
The rights of private opinion in voters, consist in obeying the will of their 
leaders, and marching like feudal slaves in the ranks of a party. What is 
right, what does the public good require, is not the question; but, What has 
the party decided? What does the integrity of the party require ? 

When such men obtain power, they deal out proscription and vengeance on 
their opponents. It is with a mingled sentiment of respect and detestation, 
that I always think of Cesar. In the full career of prosperous ambition, and 
amid his triumphs over the liberties of his country, Cesar was magnanimous. 
When Pompey was vanquished and beheaded at the battle of Pharsalia, he 
wok the signet of that general and wept. The statues of his rival, which had 
been thrown down, he ordered to be restored ; and the soldiers, who had borne 
arms against himself, instead of punishing he forgave and honored with his 
favor. In this way he assuaged instead of inflaming party animosities. But 
when successful aspirants to office, strangers even to a dignified ambition, 
cherish a rancorous hostility towards opponents, and lavish their confidence 
and rewards upon sycophants, at the public expense, the nation is inflamed: 
with malignant passions, perhaps convulsed to its centre. 

Weak and visionary men, intrusted with power, or rash unprincipled men, 
may so embarrass public affairs by want of skill or honesty, as to render vio- 
lent excitement unavoidable. In such a case, the prosperity of a country, 
perverted, becomes its curse. It arms fellow citizens with a more fatal power 
of warring on each other ; it facilitates the almost instantaneous transmission 
of impulse by the press, over the whole land. Thus by artful demagogues 
the passions of the people may be blown up to flame and outrage, “ and phrensy 
be left to finish what folly began.” Experience may utter her warnings with 
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trumpet tongue, but her voice is not loud enough to be heard, amid the general 
uproar. ‘The eloquent writer whom I lately quoted, says, “ He who expects 
to disperse a mob of a thousand men by ten thousand arguments, has cer- 
fainly never been in one. A mob-government is a Briareus, with a thousand 
hands, each bearing a dagger. It is a Cerberus, gaping with ten thousand 
throats, all parched and thirsting for blood. It is a hurricane that strews the 
earth with ruins, and turns the sky yellow with pestilence. It is an earth- 
quake that loosens foundations, burying in an hour the accumulated wealth 
and wisdom of ages.” 

Thus have all republics before our own perished. And is there no redeem- 
ing power that can preserve this one republic from the common grave of popu- 
lar governments? Yes, God can preserve it. ‘The God in whom our fathers 
trusted can interpose, in answer to the prayers of his people, and shield us 
from threatening calamities, He can turn the hearts of rulers at his pleasure ; 
can allay the fierceness of political strife; can prevent the hurricane and the 
earthquake ;——or say to the tempest in all its fury, “ Peace, be still.” 

Permit me now to call your attention to some practical results growing out 
of this subject. 

In the first place, we may see why it is important that national habits should 
be formed under the influence of religious a 

No permanent basis for enlightened social order can exist in a community, 
unless public sentiment recognises the government of God as extending over 
all the affairs of men; and unless this sentiment has the force of national 
habit, in commending to the blessing of God the public interests of a country. 

It is not single events or qualities, but habits, that constitute national charac- 
ter. Britain has never been accounted an infidel nation, becaues she had one 
Hume; nor Spain an enterprising nation, because she had one Columbus. 
The character that continues and pervades a community, and becomes habitual, 
is national character. Whatever causes contribute to the formation of this, 
more than to all other things, it is to be ascribed to the religion of a country. 
This is illustrated in all history, but peculiarly in the history of these United 
States. ‘The principles developed in our revolution, and in the form of our 
national government, resulted from a train of causes that had operated for ages 
before the settlement of this country. ‘These causes are to be found in the 
elements of the Saxon character, called into action, and matured by the Prot- 
estant reformation. ‘To the leaders of that reformation the world is indebted 
for all the liberty, civil and religious, that has existed in modern ages. It was 
a distinguished philosopher who said, “ Loyola would have governed the world, 
but for Luther and Calvin.” Let any man look at the Catholic countries, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and South America, where the human mind has stood 
still, if it has not gone backward, for centuries. ‘Then let him look at the 
Protestant countries, Britain, Holland, and the United States, in which the pro- 
gress of intellectual and civil improvement has beén more rapid than the world 
has ever witnessed in the same period ; and then let him tell,—I do not say as 
a Christian, let him tell as a philosopher, as a statesman,—what has made this 
mighty difference in national character.* There is but one answer. In Catho- 
lic countries, men are so held in bondage, by a dire system of superstition and 
arbitrary power, as scarcely to know that they have souls. In Protestant 
countries, the Bible has taught men that they have souls ; and that they have 


* The reader who wotld see this general subject discussed with much ability, is referred 
to an address of Hon. T. S, Gainxe, delivered before the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of South Carolina. 
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wal rights of opinion, rights of conscience ; that no human authority is obligatory 
ects ae . ; . 
ae if it contravenes the authority of Heaven; that rulers exist for the people, not 


4 the people for rulers. ‘The first foundations of our republic were laid by men 
- trained in the school of the Bible. Men whose spirit of liberty, no sanguinary 
laws, no terrors of the prison or the stake could extinguish. ‘The sword of 


the power might hew them in pieces, but could not subdue them. Death or exile 
th. they could endure for their principles, but could not abandon their principles. 
lth Such were the men from whom we are descended. Had the puritan ances- 
tors of New-England landed on the shores of South America, and with their 
_ light and inflexible love of liberty, planted republics there, O what blessed 
” communities think you would now inhabit those fair regions, blessed with civil 
ors and religious liberty, blessed with the light of Bibles, and revivals, and 
= Sabbath-schools, instead of the ignorance, and anarchy, and bloody vio- 
be lence in which they are overwhelmed! God be praised, that our national 
the institutions have been reared on foundations laid in faith and prayer; laid by 
a patriotism enlightened and exalted by the sacred Scriptures. And wo to us, 

oat if in our madness we prove recreant to the principles of such fathers. 
In the second place,—we see what is the true connexion between religion and 
uld government. Itis a practical result from the subject that good government is 
dependent for its success on true religion, while religion is not in any proper 
ly, sense dependent on government. When each man is left to choose his own 
be mode of faith and worship, voluntary civil contracts to support religion doubt- 


less ought to be enforced by law. But without any aid, and even against oppo- 
Ys sition from government, experience has proved that religion can prosper. 
- Perhaps it is not strange that this subject should have been constantly mis- 


us understood, in a world where there has been so little either of good govern- 
- ment or of true religion. Unquestionable as the proposition is, that govern- 
al, ment is dependent on religion, the converse by no means follows, that religion 
is dependent on government. Yet this mistake has been a common one in 


y: Christendom for ages ; and from this one mistake, since the days of Constan- 


ed tine and Theodosius, half the miseries of Christendom have resulted. 

wed This principle has come from the maxims of ancient states, where govern- 

ae ments have been hereditary and military; and where religion has been made 

he an instrument of state policy. The tendency of such a system is seen in 

mH Catholic countries, and Mahomedan too. It is seen, with more or less of its 

ed direful influence, in all countries where there is an established religion, and a 

= hierarchy, associated with the court as a state machinery. The church is 

d, secularized. Archbishops become officers of the state, with immense revenues ; 

8 cunning, avaricious,—ambitious. ‘The entire system of which this is a part, 

~ is framed so as to debase the people, that they may be, managed by theit* 
rulers. 

» As the world is constituted, state patronage of the church will be the death «,, 

ld of religion, and of civil liberty too. But leave the church untrammelled with ~ 

- Secular alliances, and she will diffuse a vital energy around her. Religion, 

- » -“like the air and the light, is an element not subject to the regulation of govern- 

“4 ment. Subjects have as good a right to see and breathe’ as rulers; both are 

id absolutely and equally dependent on God for this privilege. Just so, as to j 

at rights of opinion and of conscience. Human governments do not confer 

e these rights, and have no concern with them, except to protegtpipdiyid from 
violence in their enjoyment, and to prohibit any extravaffint abuse “of these + , 

“ rights to the public injury. My animal fife, though not derived from human 
government, may be forfeited by gross transgressions against society. For 
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my actions, that are wrong, I am responsible, even to the abridgement or entire 
loss of personal liberty. But my rights of opinion merely, for which indeed I 
am accountable to God, are as independent of human authority as my immortal 
existence. Religion stands in its own strength, or rather stands by leaning 
on Omnipotence. Government stands, if at all, by leaning on religion. Take 
away from a free community belief in a God and a final retribution, and you 
eut all the cords of conscience and moral obligation. ‘Tell me then, what 
principle remains that can give efficacy to laws in that community. 

Can it be done by the mere authority of good laws? ‘The penalties of the 
statute book,—the array of tribunals, and executive officers, and prisons, all 
are frail as the spider’s web, to restrain the passions of men let loose from 
the ties of religion. Besides, how are good laws to be enacted in such a com- 
munity? Would theft and drunkenness be punished in a republic consisting 
of thieves and drunkards ? 

©an the force of example give efficacy to good laws?’ Example of whom? 
Once in an age some illustrious model of excellence might arise, but the 
general current of example sweeps downward, in an overwhelming tide of 
licentiousness. 

Can standing armies do it? In a despotism, the sword may enforce obedi- 
ence; but no people, retaining the rights of self-government, will feed and 
pay armies to keep themselves in subjection. 

Can education and intelligence diffused among a people do it? So our 
orators and politicians have told us a thousand times; and doubtless know- 
ledge among a2 people is an indispensable auxiliary to moral principle, where 
government depends on popular suffrage. But is this enough? ‘The men of 
Greece and Rome were enlightened; yet Greece and Rome were convulsed 
with endless revolutions, and to escape the fires of faction that consumed 
them, took refuge in despotism. Satan is enlightened; yet a community 
actuated by his spirit, however enlightened, would not make a good republic ; 
no, nor a good monarchy; for they would never agree who should be the 
monarch. 

Will patriotism and the love of national glory do it? 1 know that this is a 
principle of great efficacy, to which warriors and poets are wont to appeal. 
The soldier, that marched under the banner of Cesar, gloried in the fame of 
eternal Rome. The Briton glories in the navy of his country, and in the names 
of Marlborough and Nelson. ‘The American, peasant though he be, glories in 
the names of Bunker-Hill and of Washington. It was a salutary sentiment 
and honorable to our country, that poured forth its population with a common 
impulse, from the shop and the cottage as well as the splendid mansion, to 
unite in the welcome of La Fayette. But this sentiment of itself is no basis 
for good government. Whose tongue does it keep from perjury? whose hand 
from theft or murder? Follow this crowd of patriotic men, as they disperse 
from the public assemblage, and mark how many of them go to the dram-shop, 
to the lottery office, to scenes of riot and plasphemy, and then you see just 
how much this wonted patriotism comes short, as a foundation for social’ order ; 
yes, and you see why, without a radical transformation of the people, in Italy 
or Spain, and I grieve to add, South America too, the existence of a republic is 
impossible. Conscience,—a public conscience, that regards God with rever- 
ence, can make good citizens, and nothing else can do it. Short of this, 
theories that presume on the perpetuity of our institutions, because the people 
are enlightened and free, may do for political declaimers, but they are mere 
talk. ere must be some principle that goes deep to the springs of moral 
action, and derives efficacy from a perfect law, and an eternal retribution. 
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Do I then overlook the noble charities, by which gratuitous education is 
given to the children of the poor? Do I. forget that thousands of village 
libraries, and village schools, and lyceums, and twice as many newspapers and 
periodical publications as are printed in the whole of continental nos are 
spreading knowledge through the land? No,—I look at these facts with 
exultation and hope. But besides and beyond these, I would look for an all- 
pervading sense of religious obligation among the people. I would gladly see 
them all bow the knee in fervent supplications to heaven, for their country and 
its government. Then might coming generations say of this goodly edifice, 
which our fathers built, “The floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon it, but it fell not,—for it was founded on a rock.” 

In the third place,—good men have an important part to act as citizens. 

Is it their duty then to become noisy politicians ’—to cherish angry passions, 
and mingle in the storms of party strife!—No,—but it is their duty to pray 
“for all in authority,”—and to “lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all godli- 
ness and honesty.” What if the praying man undervalues his own usefulness, 
and is undervalued by the eager candidates for public honor? Perhaps the 
shepherd of Salisbury Plain did more to promote his country’s welfare than 
her first minister of state. But does the whole duty of Christian citizens con- 
sist in prayer for rulers, and quiet submission to the laws? In a republic, cer- 
tainly not. For the right of suffrage, they are accountable to their country and 
to God. Have Christians then the same right to think, and speak, and vote, 
in civil matters as other men? Is it their duty to do so? In theory, no one 
is hardy enough to deny this; though practically it is denied by multitudes. 

The principle which bars out for ever an established religion, is a main 
pillar in the fabric of our national government. This is, perhaps, the only 
principle in the system in which there is perfect unanimity of sentiment among 
the people. Every intelligent, pious man, without one exception, as I pre- 
sume, would now regard an alliance with the state as no more a privilege to 
the church than it was to the three worthies of old to be thrust into the fiery 
furnace, where nothing but Omnipotence could preserve them. 

But the pendulum has swung to another extreme. Ambitious and selfish 
men, perceiving that religion promotes honesty, and that honesty in publie 
sentiment is adverse to their own advancement, maintain that all connexion 
with religion is dangerous to government. Because alliance between the 
throne and the hierarchy once held the noblest faculties of men in chains, and 
shrouded the world in night, political declaimers have abjured all dependence 
of government on religion, and have deemed the very existence of religion, 
at least such religion as exerts any sanctifying, public influence, dangerous to 
our free institutions. ‘The silence of good men, construed into acquiescence 
in these doctrines, for the last twenty years, has been gradually giving an 
aspect to our public affairs, that is ominous to the welfare of our country. 
The propagators of these doctrines, encouraged by this presumed acquiescence, 
have proceeded to bolder assumptions, till they virtually say, that pious men 
have nothing to do with politics. Certainly the pious man should stand aloot 

from all the rancor of party passions. But is he not a man, a moral agent, a 
citizen? Can he withdraw all the powers of his understanding, and the 
sensibilities of his heart from the interests of his country? With these interests 
are not his own and those of his family identified? Show that it is no matter 
to him whether the rights of property and of conscience shall be protected or 
sacrificed; no matter whether his house. is secure from the incendiary, his 
person from the assassin, and his country from anarchy, and then I will grant 
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that it is no concern of his under what sort of government he shall live, and by 
what sort of men it shall be administered. While Christians have liberty to 
speak, they will say that he who spurns the obligations of religion is not fit to 
be the ruler of a Christian country. While they have liberty to vote, they 
will not vote for that man; because there is in him no adequate ground of 
confidence. “Grapes do not grow on thorns, nor figs on thistles.” But 
should the day come when the Christian may not speak or breathe without 
license from a fastidious party spirit, and when he forfeits his civil rights by 
doing his duty as a moral and immortal being, it will be idle to talk of liberty 
in this land of the pilgrims. If he who fears God loses his rights of private 
opinion in civil affairs; if he may not give his vote and utter his sentiments on 
public men and measures,—the cause of free government is desperate. The 
principle fundamentally overturns the fabric of society. For if the devout 
Christian has fewer rights as a citizen than the sober infidel, the latter has 
fewer than the blasphemer and the atheist; and the complete title to citizenship 
is superlative wickedness. 

What is to be said then of the clamor, lately raised, that the church is 
aiming at civil power? Doubtless, the men who haye raised it understand 
their own meaning. If this fear is really entertained by any (and perhaps in 
some dark corner of the land, there may be some men ignorant enough to 
entertain it sincerely) —it is the fear of childhood. If it is a mere ‘pretence, it 
is a wicked attempt to disfranchise Christian principle ; to lay godliness under 
an interdict, and to shut God out of his own creation. Honesty could not hold 
up its head in Rome without rebuke, when the maxim was, “ This world was 
made for Cesar.” The church aspires to no secular dominion; it asks from 
government but this one privilege, to be protected in religious rights; and in 
return promises to do for government, what nothing else can do, and what the 
church in its legitimate influence cannot fail to do,--namely, to make an 
atmosphere fit for the respiration of freemen; an atmosphere which will 
impart firmness to every pulsation at the heart, and vigor to every muscle, and 
the glow of health to every feature, of the body politic. 

Now this is a result which unprincipled politicians aim to frustrate ;—and 
how? ‘They know that every pious man wishes to lead a “ quiet and peace- 
able life ;” and that thousands of such men will forego their rights of suffrage 
rather than mingle in the acrimony and clamor of elections. Just in this way 
the experiment has been going on, to see how far good men can be induced to 
relinquish their rights and influence as citizens. That this experiment has 
already succeeded to a fearful extent is evident from two facts, at which [ 
can but barely glance. One is, that the religious men of the country have 
been gradually withdrawing, more and more, from exercising their right of 
suffrage, especially in regard to the most important offices. ‘The other is, the 
intolerant spirit with which their motives are assailed, whenever their influence 
is fet on public affairs. The question of the Post-Office regulations on the 
Sabbath is an example. On this subject Congress has enacted a law, which 
was regarded by very many as contravening the law of God, and infringing 
the rights of conscience. After much painful delay, the friends of the Sab- 
bath, of various denominations, from all parts of the country, in the winter of 
1829, spontaneously poured in petitions to Congress, asking,—what ?—that 
this one enactment, requiring the agents of government in the Post-Office 
department to violate the Sabbath, might be repealed ;—asking, in other words, 
that the government would provide the same shield against the profanation of 
the Sabbath, by its own officers, in this department as in other departments. 
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And who were these petitioners? A few restless spirits,—-the refuse of the 
land? or a few uninformed people, who “ were induced to sign the petitions 
without reflecting on them?” ‘Their list of many thousand honored names, 
speaks for itself, without apology or eulogy of mine. But without disparage- 
ment or disrespect to other men, it cannot be doubted that, in this list of peti- 
tioners was comprised as great an amount of intelligence and solid worth, as 
ever was imbodied in any similar appeal to the national legislature. And how 
were these petitioners treated? In one house of Congress, the honorable com- 
mittee who reported on the case, and several of the members who took part in 
its very brief discussion, treated the character and motives of the memorialists 
with sufficient respect. ‘Their wishes, too, were perhaps treated with as much 
respect as was consistent with an apparently predetermined purpose of the 
majority to do nothing on the subject. 

And how were they treated in the other house? Not with civil neglect, but 
with indignity. It is with deep regret that I speak thus, in a case where all 
my habits, and all my heart, incline me to use only the language of respect and 
approbation ; but it is a case involving principles of vital importance. Yes, 
freemen of a Christian country approach the halls of legislation, which th 
have contributed to build, and ask the men who sit there, as servants of the 
public, not to legislate away the Christian Sabbath, nor to do more or less on 
the subject of religion, except to undo a single act of their own, invading the 
religious institutions of the land; and then are met with taunts and opprobrium, 
as men that wished to see religion established by law; as a “ dangerous com- 
bination,” tending to subvert the government, and to introduce “religious 
despotism.” * 

And to render the case more painful still, among the intelligent and honorable 
men, listening to such imputations, and knowing them to be groundless,—with 
a few exceptions entitled to grateful remembrance,—scarcely a tongue was 
heard in those halls, to correct the mistake, shall | say?-—or rather must I not 
say, to repel the outrage? é 

And here begins the cry that is echoed through all our borders, “ Union of 
church and state.” What church do these clamorous accusers mean? Some 
single denomination of Christians aspiring to exclusive favor from the govern- 
ment, at the expense of all other denominations !—while other denominations 
are joining in the plot against their own existence? ‘To believe this is credulity, 
worthy of the dark ages ! 

Union of church and state?—what church? The community of pious men, 
of all denominations? ‘These live together, indeed, as citizens of a common 
country; they submit to the same laws ; and share in the same public blessings 
or calamities. ‘Their example and influence tend to make their country 
Christian in character as well as in name. They wish to see all its citizens 
pious men; all its rulers pious men; and every neighborhood blessed with 
the influence of Bibles, and Sabbath-schools, and revivals of religion. Truly 
here is a formidable combination !—formidable, not to our republic, but to the 
despotism of ignorance and sin! I should beg pardon of my hearers for any 
passing notice of so senseless an accusation, but for its bearing on the solemn 
question which is pending, whether the great body of religious men in our 
country shall claim the rights and do the duties of citizens, or shall relinquish 
both at the dictation of such zcc:sers ? 

And now, brethren, what has this subject to do with this day of public 
humiliation and prayer? Much every way. The tendencies of party strife 
are to drive pious men from all concern in public affairs. Gradually they have 
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come to forget, if not even to doubt, the obligation of praying for rulers. It 
seems to be felt that this is an improper meddling with politics. But is it 
wrong to obey God? Has not He commanded us to pray “ for all in authority ?” 
Did not our fathers do it? Itis not thirty years since rulers were devoutly 
mentioned in almost every prayer offered in the pulpits and families of the 
whole country. Am I mistaken or not, in supposing that of public prayers — 
offered now, scarcely one in ten, perhaps not one in fifty, makes any distinct 
mention of rulers? How far this neglect extends to our own prayers, you 
know, brethren, as well as I. It is my painful belief, that this neglect is far 
more prevalent now in this country than in any other country of Christendom. 
And why, | ask, is it so? Do not the rulers of this country, as much ge of any 
other, need guidance from heaven? ‘The flames of war are kindling anew in 
Europe, and we are liable to be involved in its calamities. Volcanic fires of 
faction are rumbling beneath our own republic, and threatening to shake into 
ruins the fabric of our institutions. Our wisest and firmest statesmen are filled 
with apprehension at the portentous aspect of the times. More than all the 
rest, to fill our cup of trembling, God is angry with us. He looks down upon 
this great and guilty nation, which his own right hand has planted and prospered, 
and sees us “a people laden with iniquity.” Oh, what idolatry of wealth ;— 
what profanation of his Sabbath ;—what scenes of out-bteaking, depravity, 
brutality, blasphemy, does he witness every week in our towns and cities? 
To bold comtemners of God ; to political zealots and madmen of all parties, I 
say nothing. But to those who fear God, I speak in his name to-day. Men 
of prayer! forget not your country. Mourn for its sins; pray for its rulers ; 
obey its laws; cherish good-will towards all its inhabitants. Meekly, but 
inflexibly maintain the rights of conscience. Discourage party violence, the 
curse and shame of the land. At every lawful hazard stand by the constitution 
of your country. Should parties rage, should the mainsprings of authority 
come into collision, should the wheels of government stop, even for a season, 
then you will pray for your country ;—then you will fall upon your knees, and 
look upward to God forhelp. But in such a fearful moment, should it come, 
abstain from rash resolves ang measures of desperation. Hold on, and hope, to 
the last. Be calm in every emergency;—watch and pray, and wait for some 
heaven-commissioned hour of deliverance. 

And should the day come, which may Heaven avert, when the tempest of 
desolation shall sweep over this fair heritage of our fathers, for you, men of 
prayer, a refuge will be provided. He who rides on the whirlwind will say, 
—* Come my people, enter into your chambers, and hide yourselves till the 
indignation be overpast; for behold the Lord has arisen to shake terribly the 
earth.” 

“ Therefore, will we not fear, though the earth be removed; though the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the sea; though the waters thereof roar 
and be troubled; though the mountains shake with the swelling thereof.” 


* Blessed, O Lord of Hosts, is the man, blessed is the nation, that trusteth 
in thee,’ 





